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For “The Friend.” 
The Senecas and the Valley of the Genesee. 
(Continued from page 267.) 
TE SETTLEMENT OF GENESEE VALLEY BY THE 
WHITES. 

The whole army was greatly impressed 
with the beauty of this country, and with the 
remarkable fertility of the soil, and the atten- 
tion of settlers was early directed thitherward 
by the glowing descriptions brought home by 
the soldiers. The restlessness which follows 
all wars was favorable to emigration, and a 
decade had not passed before a number of the 
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NO. 35. 


In 1663, Charles II. conferred upon hisjciation in England, composed of Sir William 
Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum; if not paid brother, the Duke of York and Albany, after-|Pultney, an eminent British statesman, and 


ward King James IL., all land lying between 
the Delaware and Hudson, and northwards to 
the boundary of Canada. This embraced the 
present limits of New Jersey and New York, 
which latter claimed the whole area of the 
present State, as far eastward as the Connec- 
ticut river. Massachusetts claimed to the 
Hudson, and likewise the western half of the 
territory of New York and westward to the 
Pacific. Disputes hence arose, because of con- 
flicting grants to settlers in this debateable 
region, followed by bloodshed, and the strife 
continued until hushed by the dangers that 
threatened the common country, at the be- 
ginning of the Revolution. The contention 
was at length quieted, and Massachusetts sur- 
rendered to New York all claim and title to 
the government, sovereignty and jurisdiction 
of the lands and territory in controversy, and 
New York released to the former State and 
to her grantees, the right of pre-emption of the 
soil from the native Indians, and all title and 
property in that portion of the State lying 
west of the old “ pre-emption line,” which ex- 


privates and officers who had formed part of|tends northward through Seneca Lake, and 


Sallivan’s army and others attracted by their 
accounts, removed hither and were preparing 
to make this region their future home. 

New England and Pennsylvania did much 
toward peopling the Genesee country. The 
capitalists of Connecticut and Massachusetts 
were first to risk their means in the inviting 
land which peace had thrown open to their 
enterprise. Before any title could be given, 
an important question of jurisdiction, involv- 
ing a history of England's grants, had to be 
settled. Patents for this land had been grant- 
ed to Richard Hackluyt and others, “firm and 
hearty lovers of colonization,” by James I., 
in 1606, for that part of America commonly 
called Virginia, between the 34th and 45th 
degrees of north latitude, and from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, a rather extensive grant 
bya king who had no rightful claim what- 
ever thereto. The Virginia company did not 
prosper, and its charter was annulled in 1624, 
because of the jealousy of the Spaniards, and 
King James’ desire to conciliate them in order 
tomarry his son Charles to a Spanish princess. 


terminates at Sodus Bay, on Lake Ontario, 
embracing about six millions of acres of the 
fairest portion of the State. 

In 1789, a land office was opened at Canan- 
daigua, which was the first of the kind for 
the sale of unoccupied lands. The system 
employed in the surveys of United States 
lands was adopted, which method may be 
described as the establishment of ranges six 
miles in width, running north and south 
through the whole purchase, which ranges 
are crossed by parallel lines six miles apart, 
running east and west. These spaces enclosed 
were called townships, and were mostly di- 
vided into lots of 160 acres each, for actual 
settlers. This is the quarter section of the 
western land surveys. This lund office was 
opened in the interest of Phelps & Gorham, 
who had purchased a large portion of the ori- 
— tract, and had secured a release of the 

ndian claims. A very large part of the tract 
that had been purchased by Phelps & Gor- 
ham, having reverted to the State of Mussa- 
chusetta, it was resold to an agent of Robert 


This produced much contention because of} Morris, of Philadelphia, the eminent financier 


the monstrous assumption of the crown, and 
hastened the decisive struggle between the 
sovereign and Parliament, which led to the 
loss of Charles’ head. 

The Pilgrims who are supposed to have 
landed on Plymouth rock, in 1620, obtained 
4 patent from this Virginia company, but 
were carried far to the northward of their 


of the Revolution, who fully believed, to use 
his own language, “tbat he would make a 
greater fortune out of it in a short time than 
any other person can now believe.” By this 
purchase Morris secured the exclusive power 
to extinguish the Indian claim. He paid or 
was to pay therefor, one hundred thousand 
pounds Massachusetts currency, and the ex- 


John Hornby, an ex-Governor of Bombay, 
India, and others. The lands lying west of 
the river, were soon sold to the Holland Land 
Company, an association of five capitalists of 
Amsterdam, Holland. For more than half 
his life, William H. Seward was the principal 
agent and attorney of this company. 

Robert Morris had stipulated with the Hol- 
land Land Company to extinguish the title of 
the natives at his own expense. In the sum- 
mer of 1797, arrangements were made for 
the treaty. President Washington nominated 
Commissioners who were coufirmed by the 
Senate with the understanding that no action 
should take place until the Indians themselves 
requested a treaty. Their consent was at 
length obtained, at the treaty of ‘“‘ Big Tree,” 
now Genesee, in 1797, at the unfinished resi- 
dence of James and William Wadsworth, and 
in a temporary council-house not distant. 

At the opening of this council Corn-planter 
spoke first, addressing the Commissioners, 
acknowledging the specch of invitation con- 
veyed through Horatio Jones and Jasper 
Parrish, and returning the string of wampum 
that had reached him with the invitation. 
The Commissioners then presented their cre- 
dentials, and Colonel Wadsworth assured the 
Indians of his purpose watchfully to observe 
the proceedings, in their interest. Robert 
Morris was not present, but his son Thomas 
and Captain Williamson, agent of the Pultney 
interest, submitted his speech and a belt of 
wampum, which were laid upon the table. 
On reassembling on the next day, Red-Jacket 
thanked the Great Spirit for his care of the 
dignitaries, and turning to Thomas Morris, 
said, “It appears to us as though something 
is kept back. From the candor and veracity 
promised by you we hope that all will be said 
before the Indians fairly.” On being assured 
of this the chief observed that as the san was 
nearly down, it would be well to adjourn until 
the next day. On the next day the objects of 
the treaty were presented, and the Indians 
were left to their private deliberations. Five 
or six days passed without a public session, 
and the interval was spent in considering the 
speech of Robert Morris, and in drinking the 
whiskey that had found its way to them. 
Several among the chiefs bad been drinking, 
and Red-Jacket was found among them, and 
was in a quarrelsome mood. The chief, under 
advice, siezed the offending barrel of spirits, 
and knocked in the head, but not in time to 
prevent a general fight. 

Again the council-fire was uncovered, and 
speeches were made in reply to Robert Morris’ 


bounds and their charter thus become voidand|tent of four million acres included most of| proposals. Red-Jacket was unfavorable there- 
Western Now York. To effect its sale agen-|to, and referred in glowing terms to the im- 
cies were established in the principal capitals|portance which the possession of their fine 
of Europe, and before Morris became aware lands had given the Seneca among other na- 
in 1691 by William and Mary, who expressly of the great value of his lands east of the|tions of Indians. “It raises us in our own 
recognized the western boundary, as had each| Genesee, William Temple Franklin, a grand-|estimation,” said he, “It creates in our bosoms 
son of Dr. Franklin, had sold them to an asso-!a proud feeling which elevates us as a nation.” 


useless, They afterwards obtained a charter 
for the province of Massachusetts Bay, which 
& half century later was vacated, but renewed 


of the others, to be the Pacific Ocean. 
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* * * “We are courted while the Oneidas 
are considered fit only to make brooms and 
baskets. Why is this difference? It is because 
the Senecas are known as the proprietors of 
a broad domain, while the Oneidas are cooped 
up in a narrow space.” At a private confer- 
ence with the chiefs, Morris offered the In- 
dians $100,000 for their lands, a sum, he said, 
which placed in the Bank of the United States, 
would bring them $6000 a year interest. The 
idea was altogether new to the natives, who 
were as yet unable to count a hundred, and 
they could not comprehend how money could 
grow without being planted in the ground, 
nor how great a sum $100,000 was. To aid 
their comprehension, Thomas Morris told them 
that it would fill a certain number of kegs, 
and would require thirty horses to draw the 
silver hither from Philadelphia. The speech 
was well received, and the Indians consulted 
together on the following day. Mach oppo- 
sition existed to the sale of the lands, and 
Red-Jacket boldly asserted in council, that the 
Indians did not want to sell, though they had 
assented reluctantly to holding the treaty, and 
offered Thomas Morris a single township in 
Pennsylvania at one dollar an acre, which he 
asserted would sell at an advance sufficient 
to cover the expense he had incurred. The 
Commissioners were determined to bring the 
—— to a close, and insisted against 

homas Morris’ advice, that this proposition 
should be instantly rejected, and the natives 
brought to the consideration of the original 
offer, otherwise they would return home. 
Red-Jacket sprang to his feet, and in great 
passion said, ‘‘ We have now reached a point 
to which we wished to bring you. You told 
us we were free either to sell or retain our 
lands. I repeat, we will not part with them. 
Here is my hand on it’—thrusting his arm 
across the table—‘‘let us shake hands and 
part friends. I now cover up this council- 
fire.” All was now tumult. The whooping 
and yelling of the Indians was such, that per- 
sons unaccustomed to them would have im- 
agined that they intended to tomahawk all 
the whites.” 

The result was a bitter disappointment to 
the Commissioners, who did not understand 
the Indians as well as did Morris. 

(To be concluded.) 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 


In the spring of the year 1764, I informed /|to them. 


THE FRIEND. 


to the youth, the Divine witness in several of 
whom was reached, and the name of the Lord 
praised, who is for ever worthy ! 

In these large meetings, as on all other such 
occasions, it is necessary in order for a proper 
qualification to minister to the people, humbly 
to wait to know the inward life and baptizing 
virtue of the Spirit and power of Jesus Christ, 
our all in all, without whose belp we can never 
do his work to his praise, but instead of gath- 
ering the flock, we shall minister to their 
scattering from the true place of feeding.— 
John Churchman. 
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For “The Friend” 
Memoir of Hannah Marsh. 
BY HER DAUGHTER, PRISCILLA PITT. 
(Continued from page 269.) 

In her ministry, Hannah Marsh often re- 
ferred to the prophetic testimony to the Word 
nigh in the heart: ‘After those days, saith 
the Lord, I will make a new covenant with 
the house of Israel, I will put my law into 
their hearts,” &c., was very, very often the 
subject of her ministry. She also very often 
comforted the poor and needy ones, and en- 
couraged all to seek first the kingdom of 
heaven and the righteousness thereof, then 
all things needful shall not may be added. 
“ My faith is strong,” she used to say, “I want 
to encourage my friends to exercise faith.” 
‘¢ Mind the Lord’s business, and He will mind 
thine,” said a worthy friend. ‘ Where's our 
faith?” she would say; she wished Friends 
would exercise more faith, and come to their 
week-day meetings. “If we give the heart 
up to the Lord, we give Him all.” 

She wished oar meetings for discipline to 
be kept up under the same Divine power in 
which they were first set up. She reproved 
Friends sometimes for offering remarks with- 
out rising from their seats. She dearly cher- 
ished the memory of many dear valuable 
Friends, who in their day and generation 


conducted the discipline and were true elders | 


and overseers of the flock; and she greatly 
deplored that so few seem now to be prepared 
to walk in their footsteps, and she would not 
spare herself the unpleasant task of lamenting 
occasionally in these meetings, in her latter 
years, the changes that have been allowed in 


individual practice, and in the ordering of 


these meetings, and in abolishing the whole- 
some Queries and the drawing up of Answers 
She used to say, “It’s not that I 


my friends that I had a desire to attend the/feel animosity to any one, but it won't do for 


Quarterly Meeting at Salem, in New Jersey,|me to turn aside. 


Whereunto any have at- 


and having their concurrence, on the 17th of|tained, let them walk by the same rule, and 
the Fifth month I left home and went to|/mind the same thing. I undoubtingly believe 
Wilmington, and next day in company with|the testimonies of Truth professed by Friends, 
several Friends from thence by water to our|were given to us as a people to bear before 


friend Joshua Thompson’s, ai the mouth of| the world, and that we were intended to be| 


Salem creek. At the meeting of ministers and 
elders we were comforted together through 
the goodness of the Lord. On First-day there|he “ believed if we did keep to our principles 
was a large gathering of a mixed multitude,| people would flock to us as doves to the win- 
and quiet, the Divine power being felt and gos-|dows.” My dear mother was very often heard 
pel truths preached, by the influence whereof,{in meeting to quote the “dear Saviour’s” 
many hearts were tendered ; though I thought| words, “If any man will be my disciple, he 
the beauty and solemnity of the meeting were! must take up his cross and follow me.’”’ She 
a little marred by one Friend speaking too|labored in private to oppose the modern lib- 
long; to begin in the life and conclude in the|erty for music in families. Though she was 


as lights in the world, and as a city set upon 


a hill.”’ My father used to go further, and say | 











us, and her beloved and honored fellow-labop. 
ers followed one by one the way of all livin 

and some of them, alas! took up, or at leas 
tolerated modern views, another great trial 
had to be endured. Some with whom m 

parents enjoyed sweet unity, believed them. 
selves called upon to absent themselves from 
our meetings, and meet apart with those only 
who still loved and cleaved to ancient pring. 
ples. This left my parents still more solitary, 
while as my mother remarked, “ We have not 
yet heard the sound of a retreat.” She ofteg 
would remark, “I believe there never wag, 
time when it more behoved those who loyg 
the Truth, to stand faithful and be at their 
posts. It won’t do for father and me to swerve 
from what we have known to be right. Those 
who truly buy the Trath, can’t sell it. Noth. 
ing could make up to me for the loss of sweet 
inward peace—oh! there’s nothing to com. 
pare with it.” ‘ Be still and know that I am 
God” was a very frequent text with her, and 
when enjoying the society of ‘‘ dear friends,” 
“Then they that feared the Lord spake often 
one to another,” with the blessing attached— 
and truly my parents ever had an open door 
for the “living remnant” in an especial man- 
ner—and for those less faithful or less experi. 
enced, they often made way to their table, 
saying ‘“‘we must not live to ourselves, nor 






































































































































































shut ourselves up in a box; we are not our § 
own—we are bought with a price. Wehave§ . 
a being here to promote his glory.” in 
Her scattered memoranda often breathe § ™ 
the poetic prayer— : 
“Oh! for a closer walk with God, fo 
A calm and heavenly frame— th 
A light to shine upon the road m 
That leads me to the Lamb!” yo 
| How often in her latter years she would fee § * 
ingly quote sweet simple stanzas of littl § 
children’s hymns. She would say, “I have § 
nothing to boast of, but I do feel thankful to 
imy Heavenly Father that good desires are § 
still uppermost with me as in my very early § 
days. W 
The last eight years she was quite blind § © 
with one eye, and the latter years the sight § ¥ 
of the other eye gradually failed, till she could 
‘only see to read and write in a good day- § 
‘light ; but she often remarked with a cheerful § ™ 
voice, “ But what a favor it is to have myin § ® 
‘ward sight preserved!” It was after an at § P 
tack of erysipelas in the head she lost the § 
‘sight of that eye; the doctor said it would re § 2 
‘turn; she used every morning on coming tl 
\down, to put her hand over the seeing eye, to y 





prove whether the sight were returning to 
the other; and after awhile she felt it best to 
desist, and leave off anxiety, for “if her 
Heavenly Father saw it right, He would re 
store it.” Thus under every change and trial 
she was enabled to “come at resignation.” 
When dear father was taken from her, she 
‘was wonderfally shielded from overmuch grief 
or murmuring, nor did she “sit down and 
ifret,” as father told her not to do. She would 
‘say, “It is so calming to my mind to think of 
\dear father.” “I feel my loss very mach—I 
very much miss him, but I think it’s a favor 
he was taken first.” ‘I desire to be resigned 
to whatever may overtake me—I wish to have 
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power and life, is becoming a minister of the 
gospel. * . . . 
Attended the general meeting at Uwchlan 


so grieved at the modification of the discip- po will.” It was natural that in low moments 
line, and the laxity in its enforcement, yet she should feel her loss very closely, for her 
could she not feel excused from attending beloved John was not only a companion to her 






—it was large and measurably attended with 
the ownings of trath, under the influence of 
which, admonition and counsel flowed freely|the discipline relaxed more and more amongst 


Meetings for Discipline when able. 


In this state of things, when year by year 





‘outward life and walk through this world, but 
also a true helpmeet and sbarer of her inward 
troubles and joys; but as the Lord had seen 
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fit in his wisdom to take him, she felt she must 
jeave all and trust to his Almighty power and 

gidance alone; living only bour by hour— 
neither looking at the past, nor at the future, 
but living for the present, and leaving all to 


Him. 


with the passionate earnestness shown by |fetching water, &c., while still arrayed in the 
Hannah the mother of Samuel (1 Sam. i./ornaments proper to their rank. ut it will 
10-16). be remembered that this is just what both 

“ Benedictions, Curses, and Salutations.—|Rebekah and Rachel did, although they were 
From what has just been stated, it naturally |near relatives of a wealthy and prosperous 
follows that to have children is looked upon|man, doubtless a sheikh, or chief of the dis- 
as one of the greatest of all blessings; and |trict where he resided (see Gen. xxiv. 15-20; 
the benediction upon a bride in the patriarchal |xxix. 9, 10). There is, however, the same 
times, ‘Be thou the mother of thousands’ distinction among the Malagasy as among 
(Gen. xxiv. 60), finds its parallel in the Mala-|Easterns in the way of carrying the water 
gasy blessing, ‘May thy heirs and descendants |pitcher; free women carry it on the shoulder, 


(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 


Scripture Illustrations from Malagasy Customs. 
(Continued from page 265.) 












“The power of the crown is theoretically 
unlimited over the property and personal ser- 
vice of the people, so that for all Government 
work, such as building a palace or fort or 
workshop, every one is liable for an uncertain 
amount of labor and expense until its com- 
pletion, and without any payment. The de- 
scription given by Samuel to the Israelites as 
to the demands that would be made upon 
them by their future king, with its some- 
what sarcastic conclusion as to their ultimate 
chagrin on account of their folly, might have 
been applied very well to Malagasy sovereigns 
uptoarecent period. But the present Queen, 
under the influence of Christian teaching, has 
shown & laudable desire to lighten the burdens 
of her subjects, and is known universally by 
the appellation, ‘exceedingly kind and gentle- 
spirited.’ 

“ Marriage and Family Life.—In few coun- 
tries is more respect paid to age and to elders 


be multiplied.’ 

“In Malagasy benedictions and salutations 
the Divine Name is most frequently invoked, 
as it is indeed by all Eastern peoples; but it 
would be an utter mistake to suppose that 
this frequent use of sacred words is any evi- 
dence of deep religious feeling. On the con- 
trary, now that our Christian people are begin- 
ning to appreciate the obligations imposed by | 
the Third Commandment, we always consider 
that a man is rather more of a heathen than 
others if he is profuse in the use of the name 
of God. Ignorance of this Eastern habit has 
led to some very edifying, but most mistaken, 
comments upon such passages as that in the) 
Book of Ruth, where Boaz says to his reapers, | 
‘The Lord be with you; and they answered | 
him, The Lord bless thee’ (ii. 4). And it has) 
been sometimes inferred from these phrases| 
that there was a delightful and earnest re-| 
ligiousness of character in those using sach 


as did Rebekah (Gen. xxiv. 15), while slaves 
carry iton the head. Almost every Malagasy 
town and village presents the same scene now, 
morning and evening, as is described in 1 
Sam. ix. 11: ‘Young maidens going out to 
draw water’ for the daily use of each house- 
hold; and in every house there are two or 
more waterpots placed, as there was at Cana 
in Galilee (John ii. 6). 

“ Mention was made just now of the ‘rice- 
pit.’ These are dug in the hard red clay soil 
of Imérina, and are a bottle-shaped excavation 
for storing rice in the busk; a flat stone is 
placed over the mouth, and then the whole is 
covered with earth, so that it is not very easy 
for a stranger to discover the store of food. 
These rice-pits form a common place of con- 
cealment from an enemy, and many Chris- 
tians have been hidden in them during the 
time of persecution, just as the cisterns of the 
East are often used as hiding places (see 2 


than in Madagascar, and very fully is the|beautiful language. But the fact is, that these Sam. xvii. 15-21, describing the stratagem by 
precept carried out, ‘Thou shalt rise up be-| were, and are still, the ordinary Oriental salu-|wbich Jonathan and Ahimaaz were concealed 
fore the hoary head, and honor the face of|tations, common to all religions; and a refer- in the cistern, and so escaped Absalom’s ser- 
the old man’ (Lev. xix. 32). And such senti-|ence to other passages shows that people of vants).” 

ments as those expressed by Elihu, ‘I am/|very questionable character were equally pro- 

young, and ye are very old; wherefore I was) fuse in similar pious language; see what was! 

afraid, and durst not show you mine ee by the murderers of Ishbosheth (2 Sam. | 


(To be concluded.) 








Indian Ideas of Honesty.—Indians may be 
iv. 8), by Saul after disobedience to a plain treacherous, but they can be just, and they 
command (1 Sam. xv. 14), by Laban, and by \can be honest, and who shall say how far the 
many others. And just in the same way, the dishonesty of others has led to their treachery. 
Tahin’ Andriamanitra hianao (‘May you be They know when they are cheated, as our 
blessed of God’) of the Malagasy is the most Government has found to its cost. An old 
common expression of thanks and of farewell, ' trader, who had established himself at what 
and is used in the vast majority of cases with-| happened to be a favorable locality among 
out any more religious feeling than we are the Northern Indians, tells a good story of 
conscious of when we say ‘Good bye’ (God be/his first trials with his red customers. Other 
with you) or ‘ Adieu.’” |traders had located in that same place before, 

“ Amongst all the tribes of Madagascar the but had not remained long. The Indians, 
commands of a father or an ancestor are held | who evidently wanted goods, and had money 
as most sacredly binding upon his descendants; |and furs, flocked about the store of the new 
and so one frequently meets with tribes or trader and carefully examined his goods, but 
families who are prohibited from passing a/offered to buy nothing. Finally their chief, 


(Job xxxii. 6), might be paralleled by many 
a passage taken from the kabdrys or public 
speeches which have been noted down. And 
this respect for age is also carried out to a 
considerable extent for seniority. Thus, if 
two brothers are taking a journey and any 
burden is to be carried, the younger one al- 
ways carries it, as a matter of course.” 

“The Hebrew law, by which a man was, 
on the death of his elder brother, bound to 
marry his widow and so preserve his name 
and family possessions, finds a very close 
parallel in Malagasy usages (Deut. xxv. 5, 6); 
and there are special phrases to denote such 
marriages. This is closely connected with 
the strong family and clannish feelings of the|certain place (as the royal family are bound | with a large namber of his tribe, visited him. 
Malagasy, in accordance with which people|not to pass along a particular road in the| “How do, John?” said the chief. “Show 
very seldom marry out of their own tribe and |capital), or from doing certain acts, or from|me goods. Aha! I take that blanket for me 
family, so that property may be kept together; eating some kinds of food. One of my bearers and that calico for squaaw—three otter skins 
just as by the Jewish law all land was to be/ was bound by the injunction of an ancestor for blanket and one for calico. Ugh! pay you 
retained in the possession of the same tribe not to eat pork, and another not to eat onions. |by’m by—to-morrow.” 
and family originally holding it. (See Numb.| We have examples of this in Scripture in the, He received his goods and left. On the 
xxxvi. 7, ‘The inheritance of the children of|commands of Jacob to his sons, and of Joseph |next day he returned with a large part of his 
Israel shall not remove from tribe to tribe ;|concerning his bones (Gen. xlix. 1-25); and|band, his blanket well stuffed with skins of 
for every one shall keep to himself the in-|also in the injunctions of Rechab to his de-| various kinds. “Now, John, 1 pay.” 
heritance of the tribe of his fathers.’ ) scendants not to drink wine, or plant or sow,| And with this he drew an otter skin from 

“As, however, large families are very un-|or live in houses (Jer xxxv. 6, 7); and some- his blanket and laid it on the counter. Then 
common amongst the Malagasy, and a con-|thing similar in the abstinence of the Jews|he drew a second, a third and a fourth. A 
siderable number of women are childless,| from a certain sinew in the thigh (Gen. xxxii.)moment’s hesitation, as though calculating, 
adoption is far more common among them|32).” and he drew ont a fifth skin—a very rich and 
than it is with Western nations, and, there-| “In the more primitive state of society |rare one, and passed it over. 
fore many passages in the Epistles, such as|existing in the still heathen tribes of Mada-| “ That’s right, Jobn.” 

‘the adoption of sons,’ ‘ the spirit of adoption,’| gascar, it is common to see menial offices,| The trader instantly pushed back the last 
&., have greater force to the people of Mada-| which are left to slaves in the more civilized |skin, with— 

gascar than they have to us. And further,| capital of thecountry, performed bythe female| «‘ You owe me but four. 
48 there is much less extreme poverty among}relatives of the chiefs. Thus at Ivdhitrdsa, |just dues.” 

the Malagasy than in our overcrowded West-|among the forest people, I remember being} The chief refused to take it, and they passed 
¢rn civilization, children are most easily sup-|surprised to see the daughters and wives of it several times back and forth, each one as- 
Ported, and are ardently longed for, often'the king and his family pounding rice and serting that it belonged to the other. At 





I want only my 
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length the dusky chieftain appeared to be 
satisfied. He gave the trader a scratinizing 
look, and then put the skin back into the 
blanket. Then he stepped to the door, and 
gave a yell and cried out to his followers : 

“Come—come and trade with pale face 
John. He no cheat Indian. His heart big!” 

Then turning to the trader, he said : 

“Suppose you take last skin, I tell my peo- 
ple no trade with you. We drive off others ; 
but now you be Indians’ friend and we be 
yours.” 

Before dark the trader was waist deep in 
furs and loaded down with cash. He found 
that honesty had a commercial value with 
these Indians. 

—— 

Business Immorality.—All kinds of decep- 
tion practised upon others for personal ad- 
vantage are as forbidden as they are frequent. 
In a shop window an article is ticketed at a 
certain price. You enter the shop and are 
shown another article similar, but inferior, 
which, with many assertions and protesta- 
tions, is declared to be identical in quality. 
You see an advertisement of “special bar. 
gains,” in consequence of bankruptey, or fire, 
or wreck, and while the initiated pass by with 
a smile, some, for whose behoof it was placed 
there, have no suspicion that it isalie. You 
purchase a piece of calico “ warranted” thirty- 
six yards, which measures thirty-one; and a 
piece of tape measuring fifteen yards, which 
is “ warranted” eighteen. Herbert Spencer 
tells the story of one manufacturer who, hesi- 
tating to follow this custom, had his goods 
returned to him, and finally, as a great favor, 
he was permitted to satisfy his scrupulous 
conscience by sending in blank labels! It is 
argued :—* All this is understood in the trade, 
and price is lowered in consequence, so that 
no harm arises.” But what does that mean ? 
It means that at first some unscrupulous manu- 
facturer reduced the length “ warranted,” and 
so made unjust profit till he was detected ; 
others, finding themselves unable to compete 
with him, were compelled to follow his ex- 
ample, the weakest men first, the strongest 
last, until the practice became tacitly allowed. 

But how that diminishes the immorality of 
the practice, we fail to sec. Examples of de- 
ception might be adduced, however, which 
have not even that flimsy excuse. A clever 
salesman will sometimes present samples in 
such order as to disqualify the eye, or the 
taste, or even the touch of the purchaser ; or 
asfuming an air of singular honesty, he will 
point out defects in the first purchases, till, 
having won the confidence of the customer, 
he abuses it by passing off inferior goods. In 
all such acts the sin lies in the deception of 
the more ignorant or weak. If you sell milk 
and water, or shoddy, as such, no wrong is 
done; but if the one is sold as cloth, and the 
other as milk, then the very sin is committed 
of “selling the refuse for wheat,” on account 
of which Amos threatened punishment from 
an offended God. Such deceit does not pre- 
vail only in trade transactions. The barrister 
commits it who takes his fee for the work he 
does not mean to do, or advances a plea in 
court which he knows to be invalid. The can- 
didate for municipal or parliamentary elec- 
tions commits it, when he makes promises 
which will never be fulfilled, to gain the suf- 
frages of the electors. The politician is guilty 
of it, if he keeps the people in ignorance 
till their passions and pride are sufficiently 












aronsed to impel them to an unrighteous 
course, from which a false sense of honor will 
not allow them to draw back. 
fences stand condemned at the bar of God, by 
the great and changeless law, ‘“ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.”—Sunday at 
Home. 





Selected. 


SOWING TIME. 
“Tn due season we shall reap if we faint not.” 
I seek not the harvest here 
From the seeds of truth I sow; 
I willingly wait to bind the sheaves 
In the world to which we go. 


Too busy am [ in the field 
To track them as they fly; 

But I know there’s a germ of life in each; 
And they cannot, cannot die. 


The breath of the Lord will waft 
Each one wherever he will; 

And there it shall spring, and bear its fruit, 
His purpose to fulfil. 


’Tis a joy to bear the seed, 
To go with the store of grain, 

To scatter it here and scatter it there, 
And sow and sow again 


In the morning’s dewy hour, 
’Mid noontide’s sultry heat, 

At evening time when the shadows fall, 
To drop the gospel wheat. 


I know not which shall thrive, 
But the promise of God [ take; 
His eye will follow the smallest grain 
I sow for his dear sake. 


“ Blessed are ye that sow!” 
Yes, Lord, the work is sweet; 
The hardest toil is the dearest joy, 
The soul’s most dainty meat. 


Thank God for the sowing time! 
But who can the bliss foresee, 
When the work is done, and the workers throng 
To the harvest jubilee ! 
London Christian. 


_——_e-o————_— 


DEVOTION. 
BY S. D. BURCHARD. 

’Tis not beneath the fretted dome 
Alone, God listens to our prayer; 
’Tis not when crowds behold us kneel, 
To pour our spirit’s incense there. 


Selected. 


’Tis not when wealth, and joy, and love, 
Leave life’s gay path without a thorn; 
Or pleasure with her honied cup, 
An early offering brings each morn. 


Tis when the spirit lowly bends, 
Unseen by eye, unheard by ear ; 
’Tis in the hour of grief and pain, 
We feel His gracious presence near. 


An humble heart and spirit meek, 
Are all He asks for all his care, 
In any clime, in any tongue, 
For God, our God, is everywhere. 


He sits in majesty enthroned ; 

Bat not the slightest breath of prayer 
Is lost, for angels hover round 

To waft it up for record there. 


——_——_~sa————— 


“ Little by little,” the tempter said, 

As a dark and cunning snare he spread 
For the young, unwary feet. 

‘« Little by little and day by day, 

I will tempt the careless soul away 
Until the ruin is complete.” 


Selected. 


“ Little by little,” sure and slow, 
We fashion our future of bliss or woe, 
As the present passes away. 
Our feet are climbing the stairway bright 
Up to the regions of endless light, 
Or gliding downward into the night, 
“ Little by little, day by day.” 


All such of- 


’T was in the early history of the land, 

While yet the Red Man owned its forest bowers, 
Two little English children, hand in hand, 
Went forth into the woods to seek for flowers. 


The dreary winter had been long and wild, 
No living thing might brave its deadly frost, 
Above the garden-fence the snow lay piled, 
And all the outer world to view was lost ; 


And oft while aiding in her household task 
Their busy mother, moving to and fro, 
The little ones would pause, and wistful ask, 


“ Will spring come back again? we fain would know?” 


Then, gravely sweet, the mother would reply, 

“ The seed-time and the harvest shall not cease, 
For God has promised, therefore you and I 

May trust His gracious Word, and wait in peace.” 


“ And will the woods have flowers, like those we knew, 


And loved to gather in the English dells, 
The sweet, pale primrose, and the violet blue, 
And hyacinth, with all its fragrant bells ?” 


“ My children, He can make the flowers to grow 
And bloom in beauty here, as well as there, 

If not the very same, yet still we know 

That what His Hand has planted, will be fair.” 


And lo! one smiling morn, the little maids 
Awoke from sleep, and Spring was come again ! 
Her balmy breath had thrilled the forest glades, 
And softened all the winter’s icy chain. 


The oak and elm put forth their swelling shoots 
To lure the happy birds to rest and sing, 

And far beneath, amid their sturdy roots, 

Grew moss and fern, and many a lovely thing. 


And forth into the woods the children went, 
The breezes sported with their golden hair, 
Their eyes were beaming with a sweet content, 
And their glad voices stirred the vernal air. 


And as they songht o’er all the mossy ground, 
Where vines o’erarching made a tangled bower, 
“O see!” cried one, “the treasure I have found! 
As fair and sweet as any English flower! 


Beneath this tree, the wintry leaves between, 
I saw its face just peeping at the sky , 

And here are more amid the mosses green, 
On yonder bank, and all around they lie.” 


Laden with sylvan spoils, the children came 
To where the waiting mother sat and smiled. 
“O look, and tell us what shall be its name, 
This lovely stranger of the western wild ! 


” Tis like the Mayflower* of the old home-time, 
The pink-tipped blossom with its snowy heart, 
But then it grew so low we need not climb, 

And had no thorn to make our fingers smart.” 


The mother praised and blessed the lovely flowers, 
Then softly said: “ The Mayflower let it be 

In memory of the land that once was ours, 

And the good ship that brought us o’er the sea. 


And when the sky of Life seems overcast, 

And hope grows faint, by wintry tempests driven, 
Remember how the flower came forth at last, 
And ’mid the faded leaves looked up to Heaven.” 


In after times the men of science came 

With learned words for every leaf and spray, 
But still the flower maintains its simple name, 
And Spring’s first darling is the lovely May. 


I, A. 8. 


ee 


It is a somewhat questionable compliment 
to speak of “a remarkably well-preserved” 
old person. It commonly means that the per- 
son has lived to take care of himself; that his 
chief aim in life has been to live, and that he 
has obtained his reward. .To be well “ worn 
out” is ordinarily a great deal better than to 
Wrinkles and deep-set 
lines belong to the face of one who has done 
and borne his part in life. A fair countenance 
in maturity is often an evidence of a useless 


be ‘* well preserved.” 


life. 





* The English hawthorn. 
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For “The Friend.” 
A Copy of Giles Knight’s Certificate. 

To our well beloved Friends and Brethren in 
the Truth at Nailsworth in Glocestershire 
or elsewhere, we send greeting— 
Signifying that our ancient friend, Giles 

Knight, having some occasion to see his native 

country, and his outward affairs requiring his 

personal appearance, doth induce him, as well 
as affection, to undertake his voyage to see 
his old friends ; now he having made applica- 
tion to our Monthly Meeting in order to have 

a Certificate, and persons appointed to make 

enquiry how he leaves his family ; and withal 

if the ship could not stay until our next 

Monthly Meeting he mought have a Certifi- 

eate, signed by the Particular Meeting where 

he belongs, to wit Byberry. 

These may certify that enquiry being made, 
and no objection found, we recommend him as 
an elder and one well esteemed by us for many 
years ; having left his family with a great deal 
of love; he has had that great comfort in hav- 
ing sober and well inclined children, and the 
Lord has blest him with outward substance, 
which we hope may be well disposed to his 
hopeful offspring. We heartily wish the Lord 


again ; having left usin unity and love. We 
wish and pray for his preservation in the 
Truth ; with all the faithful throughout the 
whole world: We salute you and bid you fare- 
well in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Signed at Byberry the 8th of 7th mo. 1717, 
by order of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Jonathan Knight, 
William Walton, 
Thomas Walton, 
Thomas Knight, 
Henry English, 
George James, 
Everard Bolton, 
Alexander Mode, 
William Dunkan, 
Thomas Martin. 


James Cooper, 
Henry Comly, 
John Dunkan, 
Jobn Carver, 
James Carver, 
Edmond Dunkan, 
John Brock, 
Joseph Gilbert, 
Thomas Knight, 
Daniel Knight, 





For “The Friend.” 
Notes from Florida. 


Perhaps it might be right to let the readers 
of “The Friend’’ know a little of our labors 
in the lovely clime of the far South. During 
our stay here of near two-and a-half years, 
doing what seemed right for us to do, we find 
the Good Master has work for his humble 
servants here as in other lands. Little by lit- 
tle the work has been growing. We let our 
needs be known to some extent of a want of 
proper literature, and many friends and un- 
known parties have kindly sent us tracts, &c., 
for free distribution. We have received in 


First-day school and religious papers; and 
375 bibles and testaments. Nearly all the 
above have been distributed to the best of our 
ability. We are now quite short of nearly all 
kinds, and would be thankful to any who 
have the cause at heart if they would send us 
another supply. We are not working for 
money, nor for self-honor, but for the good 
of souls. We have not means at our com- 
mand that we can spare much to purchase 
reading matter with ; but trust the Lord will, 
through his servants, supply what is neces- 
sary. 

Our work in the above way is largely among 
the colored people, who are quite poor gene- 
rally, but always glad to get what we can 
give them, 


THE FRIEND. 


terested in education; the State furnishes 
equally to white and black a limited amount 
of money for free schools. The unnecessary 
use of liquor is quite prevalent with all classes ; 
consequently we need much temperance litera- 
ture. Our temperance work has been blessed. 
A number of hard drinkers have reformed ; 
yet there is much labor needed. 
Wm. B. Lipsey. 


Archer, Alachua Co., Florida, 
3d mo. 13th, 1880. 





For “The Friend.” 

The Meeting at Firbank Chapel and its Results. 

(Continued from page 266.) 

John Audland’s wife was one of the mem- 
bers of the congregation that met at Firbank 
Chapel, and in her heart, as in that of her 
husband, the seed sown fell into good ground 
and brought forth fruit abundantly. The 
previous parts of this narrative give some 
hints of the Christian spirit with which she 
was animated, as well as the Gospel labors 
that she performed. In a testimony concern- 
ing her busband; she says, “ The eternal God, 
who by his providence joined us together in 
marriage in our young days, in his blessed 


high upon us; in the marvellous light and 
bright shining whereof He revealed his Son 
Christ in us, and gave us faith to believe in 
Him, the eternal Word of life, by which oar 
souls came to be quickened and made alive in 
Him; and also in and by the quickening power 
of his holy Power we were made one in a 


may spare his life to see his friends and family = also caused his day to spring from on 
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bath called us from doing our own work into 
his great work. O dear heart, thou knowest 
my heart, thou mayst read daily how that I 
rejoice in nothing more than in thy prosperity 
in the work of the Lord.” 

Of this good woman the following interest- 
ing account is preserved in Piety Promoted. 

“ Anne Camm, late wife of Thomas Camm, 
of Camm’s-Gill, was daughter of Richard 
Newby, in the parish of Kendal, in West- 
moreland, a family of good repute, being al- 
ways religiously inclined. Her father was 
convinced of the blessed truth in 1652, and 
died therein a faithful man. Anne Camm 
was born in the Eighth month, 1627; and 
was well educated in learning proper for her 
sex. About the thirteenth year of her age, 
she was sent up by her parents to an aunt at 
London, where she became acquainted with 
a religious people called Puritans. Her stay 
in London was about seven years, from whence 
she returned to Kendal. After some time 
there, she removed to the city of York, and 
dwelt in a family of great account in the 
world, her mistress being a pious woman, 
after whose decease she returned again to 
Kendal, her society still being with the most 
religious where she came. 

“At Kendal there was a seeking people, 
who met often together, sometimes sitting in 
silence, other times in religious conferences, 
and often in fervent prayer. John Audland 
living remote, yet sometimes fell in amongst 
them; and about the year 1650, John Aud- 
land and she married, and they were both 


being knit together in the unspeakable Jove|by the ministry of that honorable servant of 
of Truth, which was our life, joy and delight,| Christ, George Fox. So powerfully did God, 
and made our days together exceeding com-| by his sanctifying word and spirit, work upon 
fortable, as being that whereby all our tem-|them, that they were thereby made effectual 
poral enjoyments were sanctified and made a|instruments in his hand, to preach the gospel 
blessing unto us. unto others in the next year, 1653, and so 

“ Notwithstanding I loved his company,|forward, until the Lord put a period to their 
and the enjoyment of him with me, above all} days. 


= and heavenly relation, our hearts|convinced of truth in the beginning of 1652, 


the world; yet nevertheless in submission to| ‘ The first place the said Anne Audland was 
the will of God (whose chosen vessel he was)| called of the Lord to visit, except about home, 
and also in respect to the honorable service| was the county of Darham, about the begin- 
of Truth, and the publication thereof, which| ning of the year 1654, and she preached trath 
he was called unto; I could freely give him|to the people in the town of Aukland, in the 
up as to be separated from him in the outward |said county, on a market-day, for which she 
a great part of our time after we were con-| was imprisoned in the town jail, where she 
vinced of God’s blessed truth, and made living|spoke to the people through the window, and 
witnesses of the virtuous life and powerful several were affected with her testimony ; and 
operation thereof, as in this our day gloriously| towards evening she was discharged. John 
made known to the everlasting joy of our im-| Langstaff, who was of great repute among 
mortal souls.” his neighbors, owned her testimony, and went 

A letter which she wrote to her husband|with her into prison, and when released 
when from home in 1654 on the service of the brought her to his house; but John’s wife 
Gospel, manifests not only her affection, but|being no Friend, chid with her husband, 
her zeal for the Lord’s cause, and what a faith-| which made Anne very uneasy to stay there. 


all 34,841 pages of tracts; 3,156 temperance, helpmate she was in strengthening him in 


the good work in which he was engaged. In 
this she says: “O! how am I refreshed to 
hear from thee, to hear of thy faithfulness 
and boldness in the work of the Lord. O 
dear heart, I cannot utter the joy I have con- 
cerning thee. O blessed be the day in which 
thou wast born, that thou art found worthy 
to labor in the work of the Lord ; surely the 
Lord hath found thee faithful in the little, 
therefore He hath committed much unto thee. 
Go on in the name and power of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, from whence all strength cometh, 
to whom be all glory and honor forever. Now 


is the time of the Lord's work, and few are 
All the whole 
world lieth in wickedness doing their own|panied her. 
Many of them seem quite in-|work; but blessed be the Lord forever, who' hurried them out of the house, and abused 


willing to go forth into it. 


So she walked out in the fields to seek some 
covert place to take up her lodging in; but 
Anthony Pearson, of Rampshaw, a late justice 
of the peace, who lived some miles distant, 
baving knowledge by George Fox, who was 
at his house, of Anne’s coming to that town, 
came with a horse and pillion, and took her 
home to his house that night. 

‘* After her service in those parts was over, 
she returned home; and in the winter follow- 
ing, she, with Mabel Camm, wife of John 
Camo, travelled through Yorkshire, Derby- 
shire, Leicestershire, into Oxfordshire, to the 
town of Banbury, where Mabel Camm had a 
concern to go to the steeple-house ; and spoke 
to the priest and people, and Anne accom- 
Whereupon the people rudely 
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THE FRIEND. 








them in the yard. The priest passing by, land that having once invited a number of|of the company was a partner in a house at 


Anne Audland said, ‘Man, behold the fruits 
of thy ministry.’ Next day they were sent 
for before the mayor, who had got two wit- 
nesses to swear Anne had spoken blasphemy, 
for which they committed her to prison. 
Mabel Camm was dismissed, and travelled to 
Bristol, where she met with her husband, 
Jobn Camm. After some days, two men in 
Banbury gave bond for her appearance at 
the next assize, by which she was a kind of 
prisoner at large, which gave opportunity for 
her to bave several meetings with the people 
in the town. Her two bonds-men, and seve- 


chiefs then in the city to breakfast, they came|Antwerp. I was sometimes ready to think 
to the house rather earlier than the servants/that Philadelphia might be considered as g 
expected, accompanied by their interpreter.|kind of central depot, in which is found peo. 
However, they were introdaced into the|ple of every nation on the earth; and where 
breakfast room, where a servant was engaged |all appear to unite cordially as in one com. 
in brightening up some of the brass work about|mon family. Such are the beneficial effects 
the fireplace, and were desired to sit down until |of a free and liberal policy, the seeds of which 
her master made his appearance. They had|were sown by that enlightened patriot William 
not sat long, before one of the Indians made| Penn.” 
an observation in his own language, which 

the interpreter was desired to put into Eng- War Debt. 

lish; but this he objected to, alleging that} The U.8. Consul at Frankfort, Germany, 
what the Indian bad said was a matter of in-|recently sent to the Secretary of State, some 





ral hundreds more, came to be convinced of|difference, and not worth repeating. On being |suggestive tables, which give a sad picture of 


truth, and turned to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
being the fruits of that effectual powerful 
ministry God had called her to bear, so that 
many were added to the church, and a large 
meeting of Friends there was in that town, 
and several other meetings in the country 
adjacent were settled. For this cause their 
adversaries were angry, and they threatened 
that she should be burned when the assize 
came.” 
(To bo continued.) 





For “The Friend.” 

Robert Sutcliff's Travels. 

(Continued from page 260.) 
“1804. 8th month 15th. In the evening 
I called on Wm. Savery’s widow, who appeared 
to be dejected, on account of the recent loss 
of a beloved husband. Few men have finished 
their course in the possession of more esteem 
and regard from mankind in general ; and 
his mind dwelling near to the Fountain of 
Life and Love, his charity was unbounded. 
Exclusive of the testimony of the meeting to 


which he belonged, I noticed a number of|give them as related from his own mouth. 


tributes to his memory in a variety of periodi- 
cal publications, both in prose and verse. 

“8th month 16th. Spent a pleasant even- 
ing at D. Bacon’s. He, like the last men- 
tioned Friend, was a man highly esteemed in 
the circle of his acquaintance; and, being of 
a sweet disposition, had a great place amongst 
young friends, when his advice was wanted. 
He is since deceased. 


“8th month 17th. I dined and spent a part 


of the day at James Pemberton’s, a kind and|came accidentally to Darlington, where he 
hospitable Friend of this meeting. Although|saw a person in the street who exactly re-' 


approaching to his 90th year, he was then of 
considerable activity in offices of kindness to 
his friends. Having lived nearly all his time 
in this city, he has had the opportunity of ob- 
serving its regular, although rapid progress, 
from a small town to a great commercial city. 
Amongst other things, he mentioned to me 
that he well remembered the time when there 
was but one iron monger's shop in the place ; 
and when there was only one ship in the 
trade between Philadelphia and London ; and 
the arrival of this vessel used to be of so much 
importance, that marriages were sometimes 
delayed until its return. Such is the great 
increase of this city, that it is now said to con- 
tain 106,000 inhabitants; more than 1000 
families of whom are of our Society.”’ 

Under the head of “ Occurrences, &c., in 
Philadelphia during a stay of several months,” 
R. 8S. writes: 

“11th month 2nd. I supped and spent the 
evening atS. S.’s, where a sister of John Pem- 
berton’s widow was present. Sheinformed me 
that her father was frequently in the practice 
of entertaining different parties of Indians, 
who came to Philadelphia on public business; 


closely pressed to keep back nothing the In-|the burthens to which the people of Euro 
dians might say, as every thing from them|are subjected—iargely through the military 
would be interesting, he complied, and said|system. By these it appears that the aggre. 
that the remark which the Indian made was/gate indebtedness of the European nationg 
this: ‘Look,’ said he to his fellow Indians,|/has increased from about $12.503,000,000, in 
‘at that servant, how she labors at those} 1865, to $20,585,000,000, in 1879. The annual 
andirons. I dare say if we had come yester-|cost of conducting the governments has ad- 
day, we should have found her at the same|vanced in the same period from $1,898,000 000 
employment ; and if we come to-morrow |to $2,788,000,000. The amounts expended for 
morning, it is ten to one but we shall still|military purposes in 1865 was about $560,- 
find her at the same work. How foolish these |000,000 per annum, and in 1879, $766,000,000, 
white people are! thus to labor and toil about |In his letter our consul says :— 
things which can answer no good purpose;| “In this connection it may be remarked 
certainly these white people must be fools!'|that there seems to be little prospect at the 
Thus the Indians judge the civilized part of, present time of any material reduction in the 
the world; and what is called the civilized |immense military burdens borne by European 
world is not behind in judging the Indians; countries. Between these countries the pre- 
so apt are we to judge one another. ‘sent situation is that of an armed truce. In 
‘1805. Ist month 8th. I spent this after-| Germany, for example, the tendency is toward 
noon at J. D.’s, a Friend who some years past |an increase rather than a reduction of military 
came from the neighborhood of Darlington, |forces, and a bill having such increase in view 
with his wife and family. There is some-|is now pending in the Imperial Parliament. 
thing so remarkable in the circumstances of| The other great powers are in like state of 
his leaving England, that 1 am tempted to|preparation for an impending conflict. Allof 
them demand additional forces, and threaten 
He being a merchant of great respectability |to lay additional burdens of taxation.” 
and liberality, who, by industry, has realized 
a large property, I believe they may be relied | Natural History, Science, &e. 
on. For some time before he left ee A Struggle with an Octopus.—Mr. Smale, the 
his thoughts had been turned towards Penn-|Government diver, who was attacked by a 
sylvania ; bat before he had come to any fixed |arge octopus, while at work recently on the 
resolation, he dreamed that he had met with |bed of the Moyne River, at Bedfast, in the 
a Friend from that country who was able to ‘colony of Victoria, gives his account of the 
give him every necessary jnformation on the |affair: “ Having thrust my arm into a hole I 
subject. A short time after this dream he found that it was held by something, and the 
action of the water was stirring up the loose 
clay, and therefore I could not see distinctly 
sembled the Friend he had scen in his dream. | for a few minutes; but when it did clear away 
He accordingly applied to him, and found the |] saw to my horror the arm of a large octopus 
individual he was speaking to was John Pem-|entwined around mine like a boa-constrictor, 
berton, of Philadelphia, who was at that time jand jast then he fixed some of his suckers on 
on a religious visit to Great Britain. Having'the back of my hand, and the pain was in- 
received what information he thought neces-|tense. I felt as though my hand was being 
sary, he made arrangements for his voyage’ pulled to pieces, and the more | tried to take 
to America, and, with his wife and children, | jt away the greater the pain became. I had 
took a final leave of England.” ithe greatest difficulty in keeping my foot 
There are doubtless many readers of ‘‘ The |down, as the air rashed along the interior of 
Friend” who will be reminded by the above |my dress and inflated it; and if my feet had 
narrative of Isaac Jackson’s removal from got uppermost I should soon have become in- 
Ireland to Chester County, Pennsylvania, in |sensible, held in such a position, and also if I 
1725. He too was favored with a remarka- ‘had given the signal to be pulled up, the mon- 
ble dream or vision, which confirmed bim inthe ster would have held on, and the chances 
belief that his removal to America was in the/would have been that I should have had a 
ordering of Divine Providence. For an in-|broken arm. I had a hammer with me, but 
teresting account of which and of his son |could not reach down to use iton him. There 
William Jackson, see “ Biographical Sketches | was a small iron rod about five feet from me, 
and Anecdotes of Friends,” p. 240. and with my foot I dragged this along until I 
“Ist month 14th. I dined at J. W.’s in!eould reach it with my left hand. And now 
company with Doctor Fothergill, of Bath,|the fight commenced, and the more I strack 
who had lately come over on account of his|him the tighter he squeezed, until my arm got 
health. At J. W.’s hospitable table we were quite benumbed. After a while I found the 
treated with wild venison, which had been grip began to relax a little, but he held on 
sent to him from among the Indians. Another until I had almost cut him to pieces, and then 
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he relaxed his hold upon the rock, and I pulled|a great bone bad become a fixture in the poor 


bim up. I was completely exhausted, having 
been in that position for over twenty minutes. 
I bronght the animal up, or rather a part of 
it. We laid him out, and he measured over 
eight feet across, and I feel perfectly con- 
yinced that this fellow could have held down 
five or six men.”—LZondon Times. 

Lost Countries found in Coin.—In citing the 
historical information derivable from coins, 
the geographical facts we acquire from them 
are of equal importance. A case was stated 
some time ago how an island of the Mgean, 
which had been lost, was discovered by means 
of a coin (the piece not bigger than a half- 
dime), and how recent soundings proved the 
existence of this isle. There was a lost city 
which owes its place to a coin. For overa 
thousand years no one knew where Pandosia 
was. History told us that at Pandosia King 
Pyrrhus collected those forces with which he 
overran Italy, and that he established a mint 
there; but no one could put their finger on 
Pandosia. Eight years ago a coin came under 
the sharp eyes of a numismatist. There were 
the letters, Pandosia, inscribed on it, but what 
was better, there was an emblem, indicative 
of a well-known river, the Crathis. Then 
everything was revealed with the same cer- 
tainty as if the piece of money had been an 
atlas, and Pandosia, the mythical city, was at 
once given its proper position in Bruttium. 
Now, a coin may be valuable for artistic merit, 
but when it elucidates a doubtful point in his- 
tory or geography, its worth is very much 
enhanced. This silver coin, which did not 
weigh more than a quarter of a dollar, because 
it cleared up the mystery of Pandosia, was 


thoy paid for it. 


brute’s mouth. The difficulty was to remove 
it, as the lion was in a fearful temper. This 
was done by getting the lion into a “shifting 
den,” where his face would not be very far 
from the bars. It was then ascertained that 
the object in the lion’s mouth was the spongy, 
round bone, as big as a cricket ball, which 
forms the hip-joint of the horse. The lion 
had had part of a baunch of horse for dinner 
and in amusing himself with the bone first 
got his upper large canine tooth into the soft 
part of the bone, and biting on it, the cor- 
responding canine tooth in the lower jaw came 
through so far into the bone that it almost 
met with the point of the upper tooth; the 
jaw thus became fixed. The animal was pre- 
vented from taking food or water. Bartlett, 
with a great deal of tact and manceuvring, 
managed to get this bone out of the lion’s 
mouth, and lucky he did so, as it was found 
that the long projecting part of the bone was 
pressing hard upon the lion’s tongue. This 
is the third clever operation in dentistry that 
Bartlett has performed—tirst removing a big 
tooth from the hippopotamas; second, oper- 




















the discouragement that such labor was only 
partially recognized among her people as 
suitable for women to engage ino. Besides 
this, her husband, who was an Episcopalian, 
was strongly opposed to such public exposure, 
and could not believe it was a right course. 
So the poor woman was brought into a great 
strait, and like many another one, sought to 
find some substitute which might be accepted 
in lieu of the service required. With this 
view, she took charge of a First-day school, 
and labored in that employment. She then 
undertook visiting the sick, reading the Scrip- 
tures to them, and endeavoring to help them 
spiritually. But none of these things brought 
that peace of mind, which she longed for. She 
bad learned to listen to the inspeaking voice 
of her Saviour—and his command was intel- 
ligible to her, So she finally yielded in sim- 
ple obedience ; and, as she was drawn to the 
service, from time to time spoke in the assem- 
blies of the people that which was given her 
in charge. 

The same Light of Christ which had given 
her to see the true ground of Gospel ministry, 
opened to her the duty of conforming to the 


ating on the base of the tusk of the big ele-|Scripture injunction as to plainness and sim- 


the lion’s mouth.—Zand and Water. 
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It was one of the very interesting features 


serve the same testimonies by tbe operation 


A writer in Wature says: “ While engaged of the Spirit on their hearts and minds, with- 


° . . : | 
in a survey of the Disang River, in Eastern 


Assam, I had occasion to sound by a line the 
depth of a pool called the ‘ Deo Dube,’ (or deep 


of the Demon.) While seated in a small Rob/him by the Lord. 


out having learned them of any man. George 
Fox often speaks of his knowledge of Heaven- 
ly things as having been given or opened anto 
When he was sent forth 





Roy canoe, and very slowly drifting on the|by his Divine Master to preach to others the 
pool, I became aware of a number of large |traths which had been made known to him, 
mahsir (Barbes macrocephalus) moving about he met with many whose hearts had been 


in the water below and around me. 
perfectly still, I had the pleasure to see them 
gradually approach the surface and move 


about me ata foot orso distance, passing along- ligious experience, of a more faithful waiting 


Sitting prepared to receive his message by a similar 


experience. 
In the present day, the want of deeper re- 


side, under, and round the canoe, carefully on the Light of Christ, and of seeking to be 


examining it, bow and stern specially. 


It instructed by Him who teacheth as never man 


may be easy to guess a fish’s thought, but taught, is one of the causes of the tendency to 


from the manner in which they examined my scatter and divide which is manifest amon 


symmetrical and gray-colored canoe they ap- 


oe 
5 


If it should please the Lord Omnipotent 


us. 


peared to think it might possibly be a huge to send to bis church such a visitation of bis 


fish, and dead, of course. While watching 
their movements I was aware of a peculiar 
‘clack,’ or percussive sound—frequently re- 


ope on all sides, and coming from below, more nearly eye to eye—being “all taught of 


grace, as will bring the members generally to 
sit as humble learners and faithful servants 
at bis feet, we may then expect them to see 


ut close to me. Eventually I found that this the Lord’’ to mind the same things; and the 


was made by the mahsir, and one—passing 
close along on my right, by itself, made several 
distinct sounds as it went on—that seemed 
answered by others to the left. If seated, say 
on the bank, the sound would be loud enough 
to be heard at forty feet distance. A large 
bivalve alsois common in some parts of Eastern 
Assam that sings loudly in concert.” 

A curious occurrence has lately taken place 


at the London Zoological Gardens. One night| servation within a few months. 


peace of the body will be greatly promoted 
thereby. 

It is very encouraging to notice, how the 
operation of the same Holy Spirit in this day 
is leading one here and another there in a 


‘path that seems very familiar to those who 


‘are much conversant with the literature of 


lour Society. A friend recently described an 
instance of this which had come under his ob- 
Ile met with 


one of the lions was observed to be in a state|a nice young colored woman, in a distant city, 
of great tribulation, rolling about, and trying|a member among the Methodists, who had 
to get something out of his mouth with his/felt it her duty to take part in the public 


paws. Upon examining the animal to see 
what was the matter Mr. Bartlett found that 


ministry of the gospel. To her natural diffi- 


‘dence and shrinking from publicity, was added 






phant ; third, taking a horse’s leg bone out of| plicity in dress, 









of the rise of our religious Society, that so 
many of its first members were independently 
worth to the British Museum $1,000, the price|convinced of the same truths and led to ob- 


She had been like many 
other young women, fond of ornament and 
gay attire. But as she came under the dis- 
cipline of the cross of Christ, she found one 
ornament after another had to be given up. 
On one occasion, a8 she was putting on the 
ear-rings which she had been in the habit of 
wearing, the command came to her with 
startling distinctness, to lay them aside. She 
reasoned not, but yielded a ready obedience ; 
and thus she was bronght into a simplicity 
and neatness of apparel, consistent with her 
Christian profession. She stated also, that in 
the section of country where she resided, other 
women among her people had been similarly 
led into the exercise of the ministry ; and that 
all these had found it required of them to 
adopt a plain and simple mode of dress. 

Our Society regards its testimonies to the 
nature of a true call to the exercise of Gospel 
ministry, to the need of depending for ability 
to exercise it, on the fresh anointing and put- 
ting forth of the Head of the Charch, and to 
Christian plainness and simplicity, as not de- 
signed to be confined to its members alone, 
but of far more general application. Let us 
be stimulated to faithfulness in the mainten- 
ance of them by the evidences presented, that 
others outside of our influence are similarly 
taught of the Lord. And may the faith of 
the faint-hearted be strengthened by the con- 
fidence that the same Divine Power which in 
all ages has operated on the heart of man, 
leading him to repentance and amendment of 
life, is still at work in the earth, that his word 
shall not return to Him void—but that He 
will cause his own glorious cause of truth and 
righteousness to spread and prosper. 





An esteemed correspondent bas called our 
attention to that part of the article on “ Scrip- 
ture Illustrations from Malagasy Customs,’’ 
on the first page of No. 34 of “The Friend,” 
which speaks of the ascription of divine 
honors to King Agrippa in the shout, “ It is 
the voice of a God and not ofa man.” He sag- 
gests that the monarch alluded to was Herod, 
as is mentioned in Acts xii. 2l and 22. There 
were three Jewish rulers of the name of Herod 
—Herod the Great, who murdered the infants 
at Bethlehem at the time of the birth of eur 
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Saviour; Herod the Tetrarch of Galilee, to 
whom our Saviour was sent as a prisoner by 
Pilate, and Herod Agrippa, who was smitten 
to death for his pride, as related in Acts, ch. 
xii. The reference to this monarch as Agrippa, 
by the author of the article on Malagasy Cus- 
toms, is therefore not incorrect, as that is a 
part of his name—though it might have pre- 
vented misunderstanding to have given the 
name in full. 


We have received the first number of the 
Oriental and Biblical Journal, an illustrated 
Quarterly Magazine, edited by Stephen D. 
Peet, of Clinton, Wisconsin, and published by 
Jameson & Morse, 164 Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 
Its object is “to give results of latest re- 
searches in all oriental lands.’’ The pro- 
spectus says it will embrace such subjects as 
“the manners and customs of all nations, 
their traditions, mythologies and religious 
notions.” It is well gotten up and contains 
several interesting articles. 


We have received a copy of Roberts Mis 
cellany, edited by B. H. Roberts and E. S. 
Roberts, a twenty-four page, illustrated Maga- 
zine. The table of contents comprises His- 
torical and Biographical Sketches, Descrip 
tions of Foreign Lands, Scenery and Customs, 
Natural History and Scientific Notes. The 
design of the editors is to farnish a magazine 
devoted to useful information; and they be- 
lieve they can demonstrate that it is not 
necessary to resort to fiction in order to pro- 
vide entertainment for Christian families, 

Price, $1.50 per year. Address the Pab- 
lisher, B. H. Roberts, Rochester, N. Y. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Sratrs.—The average temperature of the 
Third month was 39.6 degrees—one degree less than the 
average of the past five years. The highest tempera- 
ture was 75 degrees, on the 5th, and the lowest 20 deg. 
on the 25th. Average barometer 30.067 in. Total rain- 
fall or melted snow, 3.53 in. There were 14 days on 
which rain or snow fell. The prevailing direction of 
wind was northeast. 

The public debt statement issued on the 1st inst., 
shows a decrease during last month of $14,719,396.95. 
Cash in Treasury $201,106,983.03; gold certificates, 
$3,855,500 ; silver certificates, $11,289,920 ; certificates 
of export outstanding, $8,495,000; refunding certificates, 
$1,830,450; legal tenders outstanding, $346,681,016 ; 
fractional currency outstanding, $15,625,297. 

The coinage of the United States mints, during last 
month, amounted to $7,475,604, of which $5,112,200 
was in gold, mostly eagles and half eagles; 2,350,000 
standard dollars, and 1,298,600 one cent pieces were 
made. 

The total value of merchandize imported by the 
United States during the seven months ending Ist mo. 
3lst, 1880, was $341,789,320; and the exports for the 


same period #483,397,692. 
On the Ist inst., a fire caused by sparks from a loco- 
motive on the Pennsylvania railroad, burned over 2000 


acres of woodland. Besides the timber, wood-choppers’ 
houses, wagons and implements and maple sugar houses 
were consumed. 

Typhoid fever is said to be epidemic in Pittsburg— 
particularly in that part on the south side of the Mon- 
ongahela river. Between four and five hundred cases 
are now in the hands of the physicians. 

Four of the Bribery Fugitives made their appear- 
ance in Harrisburg on the 5th, and Judge Pearson ad- 
mitted them to bail in $2,000, until the 26th inst., when 
the court will meet. 

The Anglo-American Telegraph Cable of 1873, was 
broken on the 3rd inst., at a point 35 miles west of 
Valentia Bay, on the Irish coast. It is thought there 
will be no serious difficulty in repairing it, as the break 
is in only 80 fathoms of water. 

A cyclone visited Ottawa and the neighborhood of 


, Girard, Kansas, on the 2nd inst.; much property was 


destroyed, three persons were killed, and many others 
seriously injured. 


THE FRIEND. 


During last month, 38 vessels belonging to or bound 
to or from American ports, were lost. Their total 
value, exclusive of cargoes, was $492,000. 

The National Board of Health is advised that during 
the week ending 2d mo. 7th, there were 61 deaths from 
yellow fever in Rio Janeiro. 

The mortality in this city the past week numbered 
378, an increase of 92 over the same week last year. Of 
these 62 were of consumption ; convulsions, 27 ; debility, 
14; disease of the heart, 13; typhoid fever, 8; inflam- 
mation of the lungs 35, and old age 15. 

Markets, &c.—U.S. sixes, 1881, 105}; 5’s, registered, 
102}; do. coupon, 1034; 4}’s, 1891, 109}; 4 per cents, 
107. 

Cotton.—Sales of middlings are reported at 13 a 13} 
cts. per lb. for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Crude, 7} cts. in barrels, and refined, 
73 cts. for export, and 7} a 8 cts. per gallon for home 
use. 

Oils.—Linseed, 80 a 81 cts. for American, and 81 cts. 
for Calcutta. Lard oil, 60 cts. Crude sperm, $1.07 a 
$1.10; winter bleached, $1.20 a $1.23. 

Wool is reported in good demand—western, No. 1, 
59 a 60 cts.; No. 2, 55 a 56 cts. ; common, 53 cts. per Ib. 

Flour continues dull, but prices unchanged—Minne- 
sota and Penna. extras $5.75 a $6.50; western, do. do., 
at $6.25 a $6.87}; and patent and other high grades, 
$7 a $8. 

Grain.—The wheat market is dull and unsettled.— 
Penna. red, $1.35; southern amber, $1.36. Corn is 
weaker with very little demand—mixed, 53 cts.; yel- 
low, 53} a 54 cts.; white, 56 cts. Oats, mixed, 40 a 41 
cts., and white at 42 a 45 cts. 

Seeds.—Clover is offered freely at 6 a 7 
Timothy and Flaxseed remain unchanged. 

Hay and straw.—Prime timothy, $1 a $1.10 per 100 
pounds; mixed, 85a 95 cts. Straw, $1.30 a $1.40 per 
100 pounds. 

Beef cattle.— Extra, 5$ a 6 cts.; good, 5} a 5} cts. ; 
common, 4 a 43 cts. per Ib. 

Milch cows were in fair demand at from $15 a $40 
per head. 

Hogs.—The market the past week has been dull.— 
Extra, 7} cts.; good at 7 cts.; medium, 6} cts.; com- 
mon, 63 cts. 

Sheep.—The market was active for the medium 
grades, while heavy sheep were $c. lower. Prices 
ranged from 5} a 5} cts. for common, to 7 a 7} cts. for 
medium and extra. 

Lambs were scarce and in demand at 6 a 7} cts. per 
pound, 

ForEIGN.—News from the elections now progressing 
in Great Britain indicate that the next Parliament will 
have a majority of Liberal members. Up to the 3rd 
inst., the Liberals had secured 235 seats, the Conserva- 
tives 137, and the Home Rulers 16. The Queen is ex- 
pected to return by the 22d, and it is rumored that the 
Cabinet has decided to resign immediately. 

The subscriptions received by the French committee 
for the relief of Irish distréss has risen to 125,000 
francs, of which amount 100,000 francs has already 
been forwarded to Ireland. 

At a meeting of Superiors of unauthorized religious 
confraternities in France, it has been decided neither to 
communicate their statutes to the Government nor de- 
mand authorization, but to stand upon their common 
law rights. The Jesuits have establishments in the 
Islands of Bourbon and Madagascar—the decrees have 
therefore been extended to the colonies also. 

In Germany the prospect of a Liberal victory in the 
Parliamentary elections in England, is said to be re- 
garded with no small fear and trembling. The uni- 
versal belief being, that the peace of Europe would be 
much more assured under a Tory than under a Whig 
Government. 

Belgium.—An explosion of fire-damp occurred on the 
3ist, in a colliery at Andulues. Eighty-six persons 
were in the pit at the time of the disaster, of whom 
forty-two were killed. 

Statistics published by the Italian Government re- 
port the attendance in the public schools of 700 scholars 
between forty and fifty years old. Education has long 
been backward in the peninsula ; now the desire to learn 
prevails among all classes and ages. 

During the past month, the Government of Spain 
has provided the Captain General of Cuba with $9,000,- 
000 for suppressing insurrection. 

Chung How, the late Chinese Minister to Russia, has 
been stripped of his honors and titles, and thrown into 
prison, on account of dissatisfaction with the treaty con- 
cerning Kuldga. The dissatisfaction is said not to be 
with the course he took, but that he did not pursue this 
course far enough. The Government is thought to be 
in a restless, uncertain condition. 


cts. per lb. 


South America.—A vessel loaded with supplies for the 
Peruvian army in Arica, recently eluded the blockad. 
ing vessels, and landed its cargo safely. The Chilian 
iron-clad Huascar is bombarding the town three hours 
daily. A part of the town is reported on fire. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session opens on Second-day, the 3rd 
of Fifth month. 

Parents and others intending to send pupils, are re. 
quested to make application early to the Superintendent, 
BenJAMIN W. Passmore, (address Street Road, Chester 
Co., Pa.,) or to the Treasurer, CHARLES J. ALLEN, 304 
Arch St., Philadelphia. 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of The Indian Aid 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeti 
will be held on Fifith-day, 4th mo, 22d, 1880, at 8 P.u, 
at Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 

RicHarp Capsury, Cverk, 


Arrangements have been made by which Friends 
attending the Yearly Meeting can be furnished with 
simple meals, both before and after the sittings of the 
meeting, at a moderate charge (15 cents), in the second 
story of the central part of the Arch St. Meeting-house, 
Meals will also be furnished for those attending the 
Meeting for Sufferings and Select Meetings, the pre 
ceding week. On the evenings of the Freedmen’s 
meeting and the meeting on Indian Affairs, supper can 
be had from five to six-thirty. 


Tn the Circuit Court of the United States, in and for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, in the third circuit, 

In Equity. Of April Sessions, 1827. No. 1. 

MAGILL er at. v. BROWNE et At. 

The Master appointed by the Court to report distri- 
bution of the fund formerly in Court, with its interest, 
and now in the Treasury of the United States, among 
the legatees, yet unpaid, under the will of Sarah Zane, 
deceased, in conformity with the decree made in this 
case, in January, 1841, adding net accrued interest, will 
meet the parties interested on Wednesday, the 21st da 
of April, 1880, at 11 o’clock A. M., at the office of Eh 
K. Price, Esq., No. 709 Walnut St., Philadelphia, when 
and where all persons having any claim upon said fand 
will be heard. Jas. C. SELLERS, Master, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. HA, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission.of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





Diep, at Germantown, Philadelphia, 8th mo. 26th, 
1879, ANNA M. Jones, wife of James S. Jones, and 
daughter of Enos and Hannah H. Smedley, in the 43d 
year of her age, a member of Germantown Particular 
and Frankford Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——, at his residence, 10th mo. 8th, 1879, near 
Yolumbus, N. J., Francis DeCou, in the 47th year of 
his age, a member of Upper Springfield Monthly 
Meeting. 

, First mo. 25th, 1880, at the residence of her 
son-in-law, Isaac DeCou, near Trenton, Mary C., wile 
of Joseph D. Satterthwaite, in her 71st year, a member 
of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, held at Mans 
field, N. J. 

, Third mo. 13th, 1880, at his residence in Mans 
field, DanreL SATTERTAWAITE, in his 86th year, an 
esteemed member and elder of Upper Springfield 
Monthly Meeting, held at Mansfield, N. J. He was of 
a meek and quiet spirit. 

——,, near San Jose, California, Third mo. 16th, 1880, 
after a brief illness, in her 61st year, RacHEL, wife of 
Jesse Bowersock, a valued member and overseer of San 
Jose Monthly Meeting of Friends. This dear Friend, 
by her consistent Christian walk, and by many acts of 
kindness and charity, had endeared herself to a large 
circle of friends in and outside our Society. She was& 
firm adherent to the doctrines and principles of Friends. 
By her removal the Church has lost a useful and ex- 
emplary member, and being sensible of this, and know- 
ing also that by example and precept she endeavored 
to adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour whilst on 
earth, her relatives and friends have the comforting 
assurance, that her purified spirit has entered into the 
rest prepared for the people of God. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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